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Tliou’rt  potent,  O  Gunga  !  and  hoary  of  caste, 

Thou  canst  cleave  up  the  rime  of  the  fathomless  past ; 
Dive  with  the  Peri  through  time’s  dusky  tomb, 

And  voice  the  Muezzin  that  burst  Eden’s  bloom  ! 

N  O  TES. 

(1)  “j Brahma,” — Gunga  Maie,  as  imaged  at  Gangoutri,  among 
the  Himalayas,  is  a  poetic-looking  goddess,  with  two  hands  raised  to 
bless  her  adorers,  with  another  clasping  the  sacred  lotus,  and  with 
a  fourth  holding  a  vessel  full  of  the  Ganges.  According  to  Hindu 
mythology,  the  Himalaya  range  is  the  footstool  of  Brahma,  where 
the  great  Dew-Indra,  the  god  of  the  air,  Pavana,  the  god  of  the 
winds,  and  Hayarana,  the  water-god,  all  have  their  thrones,  sur¬ 
rounded  by  Gandharvas  or  singing  stars,  Ginarers,  or  Genii,  blow¬ 
ing  upon  all  manner  of  musical  instruments,  while  Yama,  the  judge 
of  the  dead,  holds  his  court  under  both  mountain  and  ocean.  And 
besides,  the  Ganges  flows  down  directly  from  the  hairs  of  Mahade- 
va,  one  of  the  destroying  powers  of  Sieva.  All  of  which  is  simply  a 
poetic  way  of  telling  us  that  the  Ganges  comes  pouring  down 
from  the  Himalayas,  out  of  an  awful  ice-cavern,  under  a  wall  of  solid 
ice  three  hundred  feet  high,  perpendicular,  wreathed  with  innu¬ 
merable  hoary  icicles  ;  that  it  comes  from  the  loftiest  mountain  peak 
in  the  known  world,  amidst  driving  clouds,  burning  lightnings, 
boiling  waters,  and  bursting  rocks,  with  the  wildest  forest  min¬ 
strelsy  of  winds,  thunders,  cataracts,  and  tumbling  avalanches. 

The  Ganges  is  truly  a  noble  river,  ten  miles  broad  where  it  falls 
into  the  ocean,  and  bearing  upon  its  base  the  ships  of  every  na¬ 
tion.  The  Himalaya  mountain  has  seven  famous  rivers  or  daugh¬ 
ters,  and  one  is  the  Gunga  Maie. 

(2)  “  Govinda.’1’’ — Djaga  Devi  wrote  the  Geeta  Govinda ,  a  hymn 
sung  by  the  old  Aryans.  Govinda,  the  Pundits  tell  me,  is  a  title 
of  Vishnu,  but  the  name  seems  to  be  the  same  as  the  Burman  Pali 
Dobindea ,  the  third  Buddh.  V,  in  Pali,  is  pronounced  b  ;  but 
how  G  should  become  D,  is  not  so  easily  explained ;  but  the  his¬ 
tory  of  language  will  show  far  greater  mutations  than  this.  Then, 
again,  Govinda  is  not  so  very  far  from  Jehovah,  or  Jove,  which 
would  make  it  a  hymn  to  Jova  Dea,  or  to  Jehovah  God ;  and  cer. 
tainly  the  hymn  itself  bears  a  strong  resemblance  to  the  Psalms 
of  David. 

The  name  Bedagat  also,  the  term  for  the  Pali  sacred  books,  is 
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perhaps,  another  instance.  Beda ,  transposed,  becomes  J)eba ,  or 
Ueca  ;  and  Gat  may  become  Geeta ;  making  this  also  a  hymn  to 
the  Deity. 

(3)  “  Mahadeva .” — This  is  a  title  or  an  emanation  of  Sieva  the 
Destroyer,  who  is  represented  with  a  necklace  of  skulls.  In  reality 
he  personates  the  fearful  power  of  cold  and  ice.  Hundreds  of  pil¬ 
grims,  it  is  supposed,  have  lost  their  lives  in  searching  for  Vyasi, 
who  is  said  to  be  alive  in  a  magnificent  castle  some  where  near  the 
soui’ce  of  the  Ganges.  No  wonder  these  tropic  children  dread  the 
Ice-god ! 

It  is  a  singular  thing  that  Sieva  is  always  pictured  with  a  ser¬ 
pent  encircling  his  neck  and  head,  making  him  really  “  that  old 
serpent  the  devil.” 
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II. 

Mhm  the  Isle  of  Britannia  in  stillness  lay  sleeping, 
Only  the  wild  flowers  over  it  creeping ; 

When  Niagara  was  pouring  his  Gloria-cantation, 
Alone,  as  up  pealed  on  the  morn  of  creation, 

Thy  Sanscrit  child  and  tli’  old  Teuton  German 
Were  brothers,  ’tis  said,  on  the  Highlands  of  Errnan  ;(1 
The  Aryan  and  Saxon  in  Japheth  united, 

Ere  kindred  were  severed,  in  exile  benighted.  (2) 

And  marvelous  the  fact  that  all  over  these  lands 
Where  Noah  once  scattered  Jehovali’s  commands, 

No  vestige  remains  with  monastic  or  Mau,  (3) 

But  the  last  broken  leaf  of  Sinai’s  stonedaw. 

And  strange  that  the  Saxon,  ’mid  thousands  of  others, 
Should  find  the  lost  leaf  for  his  Pali  brothers  ;  (4) 
Beach  down  a  hand  to  their  Pariah  clod, 

And  waken  the  slumbering  knowledge  of  God. 

When  the  wise  Zoroaster  had  set  up  his  fire, 

And  Confucius  was  ordering  the  Manes-Pyre  ; 

When  Daniel  in  Persia  for  God  was  contending, 

And  Thales  in  Greece  to  the  water-god  bending  ; 
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Buddha  the  last,  by  the  voice  of  the  East,  (5) 

In  the  school  of  Taxila  was  teacher  and  priest ;  (6) 
Perchance  with  Pythagoras  conning  his  scroll, 
Rearranging  the  transmigration  of  soul. 

For  both  issued  forth  to  their  opposite  places, 

With  strange  new  rules  for  the  barbarous  races  ; 
Sakya,(7)  departing  for  Lanka’s  dark  isle,  (8) 

Won  it  by  deep  Esoterical  guile. 

Then  flew,  say  the  Burmans,  to  wild  Martaban,  (9) 

On  a  Buddhical  mission  to  its  cannibal  clan  ; 

And  when  it  repelled  his  Gymnosophy  wonders, 
O’erpowered  the  Belus  with  his  Bedagat  thunders. 

When  Carthage,  invoking  the  ruin  of  Rome, 

Was  offering  to  Moloch  her  children  at  home ; 

When  the  Celts’  blood  flowed  on  the  Brocken’s  high 
tower, 

And  the  Aztec  lay  bound  in  the  Snake-god’s  bower. 
Thy  royal  Asauka,  with  carved  proclamations,  (10) 

The  Sixth  Commandment  sent  forth  to  the  nations  ; 
From  great  Palibothra,  the  canon  of  peace, 

Was  borne  to  Pegu  and  the  vales  of  Greece.  (11) 

Thou  wert  old  when  the  Brahmins  o’erflooded  thy 
shore, 

With  their  scrolls  of  papyrus  and  palm-leaf  lore  ; 

Their  Mantras,  and  Purans,  and  Avatar  stories,  (12) 
Their  Ramas,  and  Kalis,  and  Devata  glories  : 

Myths  that  will  float  o’er  the  future  Hindu, 

As  Woden  and  Freia  now  rise  to  the  Mew ; 

Then  will  he  gaze  on  grim  Jagennath’s  fanes, 

As  Christians  look  over  the  Druid  remains. 

But  sawest  thou  truly  great  Babylon’s  queen, 

Who  bore  round  th’  Indus  so  towering  a  mien  ? 

O 
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That  “  Northern  Enchantress”  with  houri  charms, 

Did  she  here  marshal  her  Bactrian  arms  ? 

The  Median  knew  thee  when  plundering  near, 

He  stepped  o’er  the  Ponjaub  and  conquered  Cashmer 
And  tragical  tales  hast  thou  of  Secunder, 

Tramping  around  thee  like  muttering  thunder. 

But  many  a  Guebre  from  Macedon  rage, 

Had  fled  to  thy  tide  with  his  Zend-Avest  page  ; 

Ere  Seleucus  his  ensign  over  thee  bore, 

Or  Parthia  gorged  thee  with  rivers  of  gore. 

Ere  the  Tartars  of  China  came  crowding:  en  masse. 
Channelling  over  their  Lamian  pass  ; 

Or  Islam’s  sword  swept  palace  and  cave, 

Burying  thy  works  in  a  Mussulman  grave. 

Thy  fabrics  and  gems,  thy  beauty  and  station, 

Have  made  thee  a  target  for  every  nation ; 

The  Cynosure  of  Asia’s  sky, 

Th’  Eldorado  of  Europe’s  eye. 

By  the  Ghaurides  grasped  with  a  coveting  roar, 

Who  mounted  the  Musnud  of  gorgeous  Lahore  ; 

Then  tore  it  in  twain  for  the  slave-king  van, 

Who  met  Asia’s  monarch,  the  Grand  Gengis-Khan. 

Thundering  he  pushed  through  the  Bamian  shrines, 
To  banquet  his  horde  in  Golconda’s  mines  ; 

Then  rushed  on  the  cohorts  of  fierce  Tamerlane, 
Battling  for  conquest  on  Delhi’s  rich  plain  ; 

While  Baber  the  mighty  fast  grappled  his  hold, 

Till  great  Aurungzebe,  the  cruel  and  bold, 
Victoriously  mounted  the  Mongol  throne, 

Killing:  all  India  in  terror  alone. 

O 
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NOTES. 

(1)  “fflrman.” — According  to  Hammer,  Arianna,  the  present  Cho- 
rassan,  was  called  by  Mirchond,  Dhersmania  or  Germania,  (another 
instance  of  changing  G  and  D,)  and  by  Erdussi,  Erman.  In  this 
land,  it  is  said,  the  old  Parsee  dialect  is  the  native  tongue,  and  so 
closely  resembles  the  Teutonic,  that  it  proves  the  old  German  and 
Parsee  to  have  sprung  from  the  same  source  ;  and  these,  again, 
are  twin  sisters  to  the  Sanscrit.  In  an  address  delivered  in  Bos¬ 
ton  in  1855,  by  Mr.  Mason,  he  has  the  following  remarks  : 

“From  the  great  dissimilarity  between  the  Shemitic  and  Japh¬ 
etic  languages,  it  is  probable  that  the  sons  of  Noah  separated  soon 
after  the  flood,  but  that  the  family  of  Japheth  remained  together 
in  the  Highlands  of  Asia  until  the  days  of  Peleg,  in  the  fourth 
generation.  They  must  have  dwelt  there  long  enough  to  forget 
God,  and  to  develop  many  of  the  errors  that  they  subsequently 
spread  abroad  in  the  earth.  This  is  proved  by  the  etymology  of 
the  single  word  Man.  The  form  of  the  word  as  used  by  our  Teu¬ 
tonic  ancestors  was  Mannas ,  or  Manu.  Tacitus  says  the  inhabit¬ 
ants  of  Germany  represented  this  Manu  as  the  Son  of  God,  and 
the  original  founder  of  their  nation.  This  is  precisely  what  the 
Hindu  books  relate  of  Manu.  He  was  the  son  of  Brahma,  the 
progenitor  of  the  human  race,  their  first  king  and  lawgiver.  One 
of  the  Sanscrit  names  of  Man  is  Manusha ,  from  Maim,  and  ska, 
a  particle  forming  patronymics,  and  thus  denoting  a  descendant  of 
Manu.  The  Germans  preserve  the  form  of  the  word  in  Menseh , 
the  word  by  which  they  designate  man. 

“  The  Teutons  said  this  Manu  had  three  sons,  thus  identifying 
him.  with  Noah.  The  Preserver  of  the  universe  is  represented  as 
informing  Manu  that  in  seven  days  the  earth  would  be  covered 
with  water,  but  promising  to  send  a  large  vessel  for  his  deliver¬ 
ance,  in  which  he  was  to  take  seven  saints,  and  pairs  of  all  the  in¬ 
ferior  animals.  Since  it  was  not  possible  for  the  Germans  to  have 
had  any  connection  with  the  Hindus,  after  their  separation  in  Cen¬ 
tral  Asia,  this  myth  must  have  arisen  while  they  were  together  ; 
and  as  it  is  not  an  isolated  fable,  but  forms  a  part  of  a  connected 
system,  we  are  forced  to  the  conclusion  that  the  great  features  of 
the  Hindu  mythology  developed  themselves  in  the  family  of  Ja¬ 
pheth  before  the  dispersion.  * 

“  In  this  way,”  he  says,  “  a  few  words  are  to  us  what  the  fossil 
scales  of  a  fish  are  to  a  zoologist,  or  the  fragments  of  an  entabla¬ 
ture  to  the  architect,  or  armorial  bearings  to  the  herald.  They 
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form  our  escutcheon  ;  they  reveal  our  genealogy  and  the  religion 
of  our  ancestors  when  time  was  young  and  Europe  was  without 
an  inhabitant.  They  tell  us  in  immutable  post-marks  set  up 
through  the  ages  of  time,  that  the  Pali-speaking  tribes  who  have 
carried  their  literature  and  language  into  the  valleys  of  the  Irra¬ 
waddy,  the  Meinam,  and  the  Hoangho,  are  branches  of  the  same 
family  with  those  who  dwell  on  the  banks  of  the  Hudson,  the  Mis¬ 
sissippi,  and  the  Columbia — that  they  are  our  kindred — our  bro¬ 
thers  !” 

The  ancient  conquerors  who  brought  the  Sanscrit  books  down  the 
Indus,  or  wrote  theirVedic  hymns  on  the  Arvalli  hills,  were  Aryans, 
or  Iarans,  whose  name  appears  in  the  West  in  Iberian  and  Irish. 
They  had  the  Sanscrit  language,  which  crops  out  again  in  the 
Erse  and  the  Teutsch;  and  possibly  the  Pali  is  just  visible  in  the 
Basque,  which  may  be  a  corruption  of  the  Sclavic  Borzg ,  which 
again  may  be  corrupted  from  the  Pali  Bog.  The  god  of  the  Scla- 
vonians  was  Bog,  which  is  almost  the  very  same  as  the  Burman 
priests  call  theirs — Bogda ,  or  Buddha. 

The  family  of  Japheth  seem  to  have  been  all  Buddhists,  for  the 
Pelasgi  had  the  oracle  Do  dona,  or  Bodona,  which  antiquarians 
pronounce  a  Buddhist  oracle  ;  and  certainly  the  name  is  much 
like  the  ancient  temple  of  Buddh  in  Bengal,  called  Bodonath  • 
and  if  Dodona  is  Bodona,  then  Tent,  Deut,  or  JDeud,  may  have 
been  Buddh  also.  The  fact  that  the  names  of  so  many  of  the  an¬ 
cient  gods  begun  with  B,  as  Bel,  Bog,  Bor,  Buddh,  seems  to  in¬ 
dicate  a  common  origin,  just  as  Boetia,  Bhote,  (Thibet,)  and,  per¬ 
haps,  Bockram,  (the  present  Peshawar,)  and  Bor-man,  or  Burma, 
indicate  Buddhist  lands.  So  the  term  Moloch  might,  perhaps, 
show  that  when  he  was  set  up,  the  Indian  colony  at  Meroe,  which 
gave  laws  and  civilization  to  Egypt,  was  rather  Brahminical  than 
Buddhical,  for  transpose  the  name,  and  there  comes  out  very 
nearly  Maha  Kali — the  Great  Kali. 

(2)  “ Aryans .” — The  Rig  Y  eda  gives  the  only  account  of  the  early 
Hindus,  who  swept  down  from  the  North  ;  were  warriors,  priests, 
agriculturists,  and  artisans.  They  wore  rich  cloths  and  jewels, 
and  drove  chariots,  the  highest  Pundits  tell  me,  with  yokes  and 
wheels  of  gold.  They  worshiped  the  Water-god  of  the  Greeks, 
the  Mexicans,  the  Ethiopians,  and  the  Burmans,  or  that  universal 
flovr  of  Omnipotent  Soul  which  resulted  in  the  marine  deities. 
They  paid  homage  to  the  Sun  and  Moon,  some  say  under  live 
qualities — spirit,  heat,  dryness,  moisture,  water,  and  air,  which 
were  converted  into  five  gods,  and  thus,  Captain  Abbott  thinks, 
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the  five  Budclhs.  The  Burraans  always  depict  mythical  symbols 
of  the  sun  and  moon  on  their  temples,  which  strengthens  the  pro¬ 
bability  of  this  suggestion. 

After  a  long  series  of  traditions,  the  Aryans  are  hidden  under 
an  impenetrable  cloud  for  six  hundred  years,  when  they  burst  out 
again  on  the  Ganges,  with  priests  in  tonsures  and  golden  robes. 
At  this  period,  as  one  observes,  the  Ramayana  flings  a  glow  of 
epic  light  over  the  dusky  East. 

(3)  “  Mau ” — Mog,  or  Magy  signifies  priest  in  the  Pehlvic  lan¬ 
guage,  hence  the  Persian  Magi,  and  the  Tartar  Mau,  or  priest  of 
Maie,  the  Hindu  goddess  of  prophecy  and  deception.  The  Karens 
also  call  their  priests  Maus. 

(4)  “ Lost  leaf:' — It  is  a  remarkable  fact  that  the  Buddhists  have 
the  second  table  of  the  Decalogue  almost  in  its  purity,  as  if  they 
had  picked  up  the  fragments  of  a  single  leaf  rolled  down  from 
Sinai. 

(5)  “  Buddha .” — Between  the  birth  of  Pythagoras,  584,  and 
the  death  of  Thales,  548  b.c.,  there  seems  to  have  lived  all  those 
mentioned,  besides  Ezekiel  and  others ;  and  it  is  a  singular  fact 
that  so  many  men  of  mark — theological  writers — should  have  lived 
at  the  same  period,  and  so  many  of  them  in  the  very  heart  of  Asia, 
foretelling  a  God  to  come.  As  Daniel  was  prime  minister  of  Per¬ 
sia,  when  Gaudama  was  roaming  the  Himalayas  and  the  Indus, 
and  as  the  king  of  Persia  ruled  over  Bactria — the  Yale  of  Cabul 
— and  even  commanded  that  “  in  every  dominion  of  his  kingdom 
men  should  tremble  and  fear  before  the  God  of  Daniel,”  it  can 
scarcely  be  doubted  but  the  twro  greatest  stars  of  the  day  were 
brought  together.  Besides,  it  would  appear  from  Asauka’s  pil¬ 
lars  that  in  his  day  Buddhism  approached  much  nearer  the  He¬ 
brew  faith  than  it  now  does,  idols  not  being  once  named  in  his 
carved  edicts.  The  Burman  books  tell  of  the  priests  holding  con¬ 
ventions  in  the  west  of  India,  from  Daniel’s  day  down  to  Asauka’s, 
gathering  up  Gaudama's  words,  and  groping  after  light;  and  it  is 
very  possible  that  Daniel’s  preaching  may  have  wrought  a  reforma¬ 
tion  among  them,  and  induced  the  monarch  to  forbid  the  taking  of 
life. 

(6)  “  Taxila." — The  Pali  books  state  that  Gaudama  studied  in 
Taxila  ;  and  Fa-IIian,  the  great  Chinese  Pilgrim,  tells  of  a  medi- 

j  cal  college  in  that  city,  where  all  kinds  of  ’magic  were  taught,  a 
full  course  in  which  embraced  sixteen  years.  Here  was  the  great 
fountain  of  the  occult  sciences,  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  but 
Gaudama  was  well  versed  in  them,  for  the  Singalese  books  state 
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that  he  was  sent  for  to  Ceylon  to  expel  the  demons  from  the  Casua- 
rina  groves.  The  Barman  hooks,  too,  are  fall  of  his  magical  per¬ 
formances  ;  and  it  is  a  pregnant  fact  that  all  the  oldest  oracles — 
that  of  Merce  in  Ethiopia,  of  Bodona  in  Greece,  and  that  of  Bcetia 
are  supposed  to  have  been  originally  Buddhist  oracles.  So  the 
Cumrnan  sibyl  may  have  been  a  Buddhist  nun. 

(7)  “  Sakya.” — Gaudama  Avas  of  the  famous  Sakya  family.  The 
life  of  Gaudama  in  Burmese,  describes  him  as  having  a  great 
knowledge  of  magic,  and  as  performing  many  Avonderful  miracles. 
Undoubtedly  in  those  dark  times  he  Avon  his  great  popularity 
through  his  superior  knoAvledge  of  medicine  and  natural  magic. 

(8)  “  Lanka”  the  classical  name  of  Ceylon. 

(9)  “ Martaban.” — Gaudama  fleiv  over  to  Burmah,  and  attempted 
to  enter  Thadung  at  Martaban  Point,  Avhen  the  Belus — who  are 
described  as  a  horrible,  man-eating,  one-eyed  Cyclop  race — came 
down  from  the  mountains  and  stoned  him  ;  but  Gaudama  hurled  at 
them  the  “Thunderbolt  of  the  Law,”  and  converted  them  all  to 
Buddhism,  so  they  became  his  strongest  champions,  and  so  civil¬ 
ized,  that  one  of  them,  Magadu,  the  Bruce  of  the  East,  finally 
mounted  the  throne  of  Pegu. 

(10)  “ Asaukay — This  great  monarch  was  the  most  celebrated 
champion  for  Buddhism.  He  ruled  from  the  Indus  to  the  Ganges, 
and  probably  still  further  east,  and  held  his  court  at  Palibothra  on 
the  Ganges,  near  the  modern  Patna,  a  city  rivaling  Babylon  in 
Avealth  and  magnificence.  Seleucus  and  Antiochus  formed  alliances  i 
Avith  this  ruler,  and  Megasthenes  Avas  for  many  years  their  ambassa- 
dor  at  his  court. 

Mr.  Mason  says  in  the  address  alluded  to:  “When  the  English 
spread  themselves  abroad  in  India,  they  met  Avith  several  large  stone  A 
pillars  some  forty  feet  high,  and  three  or  four  in  diameter,  covered 
Avith  inscriptions  in  a  strange  character,  Avhich  none  of  the  natives,  ; 
not  oven  the  Brahmins,  could  read,  and  concerning  Avhich  tradition 
was  silent. 

“These  pillars  and  rocks  Avere  found  on  the  borders  of  Hepaul, 
at  Delhi,  at  Allahabad,  in  Guzerat,  in  the  Punjaub,  and  in  Cut- 
tack  ;  an  old  red  sandstone  and  granite  rocks  in  situ.  The  in¬ 
scriptions  Avere  often  the  subject  of  curious  speculation  to  Euro¬ 
peans.  One  recognized  Greek  forms  in  the  unknoAvn  letters ;  an¬ 
other  thought  they  were  numerical  or  astronomical  characters  ; 
and  another  compared  them  Avith  Egyptian  hieroglyphics.  Thus 
the  matter  stood  until  1834,  Avhen  James  Prinsep,  Secretary  to  the 
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Asiatic  Society,  took  them  in  hand,  and  in  four  years  he  deciphered 
the  character,  read  the  inscriptions,  and  astonished  the  world  with 
the  revelation  that  the  language  was  Pali,  and  the  inscriptions  the 
edicts  of  Asauka,  who  flourished  about  300  b.c.” 

(11)  '‘'‘Pegu.’’' — Dr.  Mason,  in  his  work  entitled,  Nations  and 
Natural  Productions  of  Burmah,  has  the  following  notice  : 

“  Twenty  years  after  the  accession  of  Dammasauka  to  the 
throne  a.c.  308,  the  third  great  Buddhist  Council  was  convened  in 
Palibothra,  near  the  present  Patna,  which  consisted  (says  Pali  his¬ 
tory)  of  six  hundred  thousand  devout  priests.  At  the  close  of  the 
Council  the  President  commissioned  a  considerable  number  ot 
priests  to  proceed  on  foreign  missions  for  the  propagation  of  Budd¬ 
hism  in  distant  lands.  Two  of  the  number  were  sent  to  Suvanna 
Bumme ;  and  Talaing  history  says  they  came  immediately  to 
Satung,  the  ancient  metropolis  of  the  Talaings.  Suvanna  Bumme 
is  still  the  classic  Pali  name  for  Thatung  or  Satung,  Bumme  sig¬ 
nifying  earth,  and  Suvanna  gold,  so  that  it  is  literally  the  “  place 
of  gold.”  Josephus  says  that  the  place  where  Solomon  procured 
his  gold  was  anciently  called  Ophir,  but  now  the  Aurea  Chersone- 
sus,  which  belongs  to  India.  The  Sanscrit  form  of  Suvanna  is 
Suverna  •  and  this,  when  the  final  syllable  is  dropped,  is  nearly 
identical  with  Soupheir,  the  Greek  name  of  Ophir ;  nearer  cer¬ 
tainly  than  the  Greek  to  the  Hebrew,  which  we  know  to  be  of 
common  origin.” 

(12)  “  Mantras” — Prayers.  Poorans — Historical  songs.  Ava¬ 
tar-  stories  or  legends,  are  incarnations  of  their  divinities.  Rama 
— the  hero  of  their  great  Poet.  Passing  through  the  Hindu  bazar 
about  sunset  I  saw  many  pouring  water  around  their  door-sills, 
and  sprinkling  their  steps,  but  could  not  learn  the  meaning  of  it 
until  I  looked  into  the  Hindu  Mantras.  Gayatri ,  the  all-potent 
mantra  of  the  Yeds,  is  a  prayer  to  the  sun  recognized  as  the 
Supreme.  This  mantra  every  Brahmin  must  repeat  at  early  dawn 
until  he  sees  the  sun,  and  again  at  evening  until  the  stars  appear. 
Before  sunrise  certain  demons  have  powTer  over  the  elements,  and 
make  strong  efforts  to  swallow  the  sun  and  make  people  sick, 
but  by  sprinkling  water  consecrated  by  the  holy  Gayatri  their 
power  is  destroyed.  A  mantra  proving  that  the  author  was  a  close 
observer  of  nature,  and  that  the  old  doctors  of  Hindustan  knew, 
thousands  of  years  ago,  some  things  which  the  West  is  just  find¬ 
ing  out.  The  monosyllable,  AUM,  symbolical  of  the  powers  of 
earth,  sky,  and  heaven,  is  another  from  the  Y eds,  showing  a  con¬ 
nection  with  the  Hebrew.  But  it  is  an  awful  mantra : 
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“  OM ! 

Adoration  to  thee,  Supreme  Power  ! 

Kali  ratri,  black  night, 

To  whom  the  bloody  flesh  of  man  is  dear, 

Seize,  seize,  on  the  flesh  in - ! 

Drink  blood  !  drink  blood  ! 

Devour !  devour ! 

Kill!  kill! 

Iloom  Phut, 

OM  !” 

Kali  is  the  wife  of  Sieva,  both  of  whom,  represented  by  OM,  are 
personifications  of  the  destroying  powers  of  the  elements. 

The  mystic  H.  S.,  symbolical  of  Sieva,  is  from  the  Veds.  Free¬ 
mason  clergymen  would  scarcely  wdsh  to  find  themselves  worship¬ 
ers  of  Sieva,  yet  certainly  some  of  their  hieroglyphs  indicate  it ; 
and  it  must  be  supposed  that  their  great  Phoenician  champion 
drew  them  from  India,  or  from  the  same  source  with  the  Indians. 


III. 

&\)})  land  was  tlie  cradle  of  learning  and  art, 
Furnishing  masters  for  many  a  mart ; 

Now  graving  their  Aeges  enchanting  and  charming,(l) 
Mightiest  foes  with  a  magnet  disarming. 

o  o  o 

Now  swaying  a  king  with  a  branchlet  of  coral, (2) 

In  craftiness  ever  exceeding  their  moral ; 

Till  banished  afar  to  the  Japanese  seas, 

They  imparted  their  skill  to  the  ancient  Chinese. 

But  if  once  thy  artificers  fled  in  dismay, 

IS’ot  all  their  arts  were  sunk  in  decay  ; 

For  the  mullmulls  and  satins  that  grace  thy  zenanas, 
Were  sought  by  the  Romans  and  fairest  sultanas. 

And  naught  even  now  can  high  beauties  enthrall, 

Like  the  Tyrian  dye  of  a  Cashmere  shawl ; 

While  thy  fine  gem  engravings,  and  damask-wrought 
blades, (3) 

Still  vie  with  the  works  of  Parisian  arcades. 

Like  the  Cumsean  Sibyl  of  Orient  Hills, 

Thou’rt  teaching  Europa  from  Oracles  ; 

As  in  magical  fire-robes  long,  long  hidden(4) 

In  Brahmin  groves  to  the  nations  forbidden  ; 
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And  a  strong  ante-claim  hast  thou  on  the  West, 

On  all  the  young  nations  enlightened  and  blest ; 

For  thy  Sanscrit  mine  that  for  centuries  slumbered, 

Has  been  the  tongue-foundry  for  nations  unnum¬ 
bered  ;(5) 

Where  tunnelled  the  sure  antiquarian  sage, 

Bridging  the  present  to  the  dim  Vedic  age  ; 

Till  a  Wengabar  glimmered  all  blooming  with 
thought,  (6) 

Where  Menu,  Vyasi,  and  Pilpay  wrought  ;(7) 

Where  the  star-reading  magi  with  reed-pen  and  style, 
Hived  knowledge  that  vied  with  the  stores  of  the 
Nile ; 

Thus  gilding  the  truth  that  ’mid  ages  of  fetters, 

Thy  Rajahs  protected  their  poets  and  letters. 

Yes,  thine  emporia,  ancient  and  great, 

Once  rivaled  all  Nineveh’s  grandeur  and  state  ; 
Crumbling,  perchance,  ere  the  pyramids  rose, 

And  crumbling  still  in  their  royal  repose. 

Thou  hast  temples  that  talked  in  Rajputana,(8) 

Stone  lilies  oft  worshiped  by  many  a  Rana  ; 

And  wonders  on  wonders  in  garnished  Ellora, 

With  its  grotto-hewn  spire  and  sculptured  flora.  (9) 

Each  castle-crowned  hill,  and  pilgrim  highway, 

Is  studded  with  trophies  of  art  in  decay  ; 

Minaret,  oriel,  portal,  and  wall, 

Are  chronicles  stern  of  its  rise  and  fall. 

From  the  Afric  colossi  of  Elephant  Isle, 

To  the  classical  frieze  of  the  Cashmere  style  ; 

From  Cyclopian  crypt  to  the  Saracen  arch, 

Is  chiseled  the  step  of  Time’s  pitiless  march. 
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The  arabesque  vines  of  the  Moorish  fane, 

The  gem  mosaics  of  the  Hareem  reign  ; 

The  heaven  planisphere  of  the  Buddhic  pile, 
Byzantine  cell  and  peristyle  ; 

The  spiral  curve  of  a  Phidias  rule, 

The  circular  arc  of  the  Roman  school ; 

To  th’  Alto  relief,  and  Adrian  base, 

Have  each  in  thy  ruins  a  hiding-place. 

The  Victory  Column  of  old  Chittore,(10) 

The  Pagod  Tower  of  famed  Tanjore ; 

The  “  Great  Bali,”  and  the  “  Diamond  Gate”(ll) 
With  its  elephant-columned  stylobate ; 

The  granite  Betta  of  the  Jaina  creed, (12) 

To  the  marble  domes  of  the  grand  Musjeed ; 

The  Taje  Mahal  with  its  gemmed  facade, (13) 

To  the  Christian  Palace  with  Ionic  colonnade — 

Pedestal  and  pillar,  cupola  and  tower, 

Are  hieroglyphs  of  an  absolute  power  ; 

Of  agonies,  too,  in  perpetual  rotation, 

That  appealed  up  to  heaven  for  Ind’s  emancipation ; 
Till  there  rung  an  angel  trumpet : 

“  Remit  the  Ganges’  doom  ! 

Save  !  save  the  millions  periled 
In  drifting  ocean  gloom  !” 

Then  rose  great  Christian  England, 

To  champion  the  trial, 

And  watch  the  waning  sun, 

Of  her  waning  pagan  dial. 
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NOTES. 

(1)  “  Magnet .” — In  the  history  of  Gondacotta  there  is  a  story  of 
a  fort  in  the  mountains  constructed  entirely  of  loadstone,  which 
was  impregnable  to  the  strongest  enemy,  because  it  drew  the 
weapons  all  away  from  the  assailants. 

(2)  “  Ooral?’’ — In  the  same  history  there  is  a  story  of  the  banish¬ 
ment  of  the  artificers,  who  went  to  China,  and  taught  the  Chinese 
architecture.  So  says  the  legend  ;  and  it  is  asserted  that  the  blue 
stone  houses  of  China  and  Japan  do  bear  a  striking  resemblance 
to  those  of  Cashmere.  Finally,  the  king  began  to  feel  the  loss  of 
his  architects,  and  in  hopes  of  discovering  some  remnant  of  them, 
he  hung  out  a  branch  of  coral,  offering  a  reward  to  any  one  who 
would  thread  it.  Nobody  accepted  the  trial,  until,  at  last,  a  poor 
woman  brought  forward  a  boy,  who  attempted  the  task,  and  ac¬ 
complished  it  by  immersing  the  thread  in  honey,  and  laying  it  with 
the  coral  beside  an  ants’  nest.  In  a  few  hours  the  ants  had  drawn 
it  all  through  the  coral ;  so  the  boy  was  taken  into  royal  favor 
amid  great  rejoicings.  These  legends  prove  the  ancient  Hindus 
were  famous  for  their  skill  in  the  arts ;  and  they  also  indicate  that 
the  artificers  were  Essenes,  and  were  considered  dangerous  to  the 
state  on  account  of  their  secret  corporation  of  architects,  just  as 
they  were  anciently  in  England. 

(3)  “ Damask-wrouglit  blades — According  to  Wilkinson,  the 
curious  crystallization  of  the  fir-famed  Damascus  blades  was  the 
work  of  Indian  manufacturers  near  the  Indus ;  and  a  dagger  was 
sent  from  Delhi  to  the  Great  Exhibition,  with  pearls  let  into  the 
blade,  and  another  a  blade  within  a  blade.  I  have  seen  miniature 
paintings  of  Indian  work  on  ivory  most  exquisite,  some  not  larger 
than  half-a-guinea  ;  and  their  carvings  in  ivory,  and  their  cameos, 
exhibit  rare  skill  and  ingenuity.  Their  brickmakers,  too,  must 
have  given  lessons  to  the  Burmese  and  the  Romans,  for  the  very 
same  hard,  square  bricks,  found  in  their  ancient  temples,  I  have 
seen  in  the  walls  of  Tounghoo,  and  in  York,  England,  ivhere  they 
were  dug  up  among  the  old  Roman  relics. 

(4)  “  Magical  fire-robes?’’ — It  is  believed  that  the  old  Indians 
knew  much  of  the  art,  but  recently  understood  in  the  West,  of 
making:  incombustible  garments. 

(5)  “  Sanscrit  mine .” — Antiquarians  say :  When  a  new  or  re¬ 
vised  dictionary  is  prepared  for  the  public,  it  will  probably  be  found 
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that  a  large  proportion  of  the  Queen’s  English  was  given  her  by 
the  ancient  Sanscrit  people. 

(5)  “  Wengabar?' — This  is  a  Pali  term,  signifying  Labyrinth  ; 
and  the  Tabling  Buddhists  of  Burmah  annually  construct  one  of 
bamboo  out  on  a  plain,  sometimes  covering  a  large  tract  of  land, 
in  commemoration  of  Gaudama’s  wanderings  in  the  Wathandra 
mountains.  The  W engabar  is  constructed  with  narrow  aisles, 
running  in  every  possible  direction,  but  finally  leading  to  the  cen¬ 
ter,  where  an  image  is  enshrined.  They  are  erected  mostly  by 
the  women,  and  display  a  great  deal  of  ingenuity.  At  night  they 
are  brilliantly  illuminated,  and  afford  to  the  populace  a  vast  amount 
of  amusement,  by  getting  each  other  or  foreigners  lost  in  them. 

(7)  “ Menu,  Vyasi,  and  Pilpay .” — Three  very  famous  names  in 
the  literature  of  India. 

(8)  “  Temples .” — The  temples  of  Rajputana,  Cashmere,  and  Pesh 
awav,  are  described  as  exhibiting  traces  of  the  very  highest  style 
of  art,  and  it  is  said  they  belong  to  an  order  either  borrowed  from 
Greece,  or  borrowed  by  Greece  from  India. 

(9)  “ Sculptured  Flora .” — The  curious  spire  of  Ellora,  called  Par¬ 
adise,  so  closely  resembles  in  form  the  temple  of  Pobindea,  in 
Tavov,  that  it  may  at  least  be  a  question,  (notwithstanding  it  is 
in  what  is  now  considered  a  Bralnninical  department,)  if  it  is  not 
a  monument  to  a  former  Buddh. 

(10)  “  Victory  Column .” — This  wouderful  column  in  the  west  of 
India  is  one  hundred  and  twenty-two  feet  high,  and  covered  en¬ 
tirely  with  exquisite  sculpture,  the  work  of  a  forgotten  race. 

(11)  uThe  Great  Pali?' — This  is  a  range  of  highly  sculptured 
Crishna  edifices  on  the  east  side  of  the  Peninsula,  Avhile  the  Dia¬ 
mond  Gate  is  on  the  west — a  wonderful  fragment  of  antique  archi¬ 
tecture,  with  an  entablature  upheld  by  sculptured  elephants,  some¬ 
thing  like  the  Caryatides  of  the  Greeks,  placed  there,  very  possi¬ 
bly,  by  the  conquerors  of  the  Buddhists  to  degrade  their  elephant 
god. 

(12)  “  Petta?' — The  Pusty  of  the  Jains  is  a  covered  temple,  but 
the  Petta  is  simply  a  stone  in  closure  on  a  mountain,  strongly  re¬ 
minding  one  of  the  Druid  walls.  One  of  these,  near  Seringapa- 
tam,  contains  a  colossal  Buddh,  70  feet  high,  hewn  out  of  the  solid 
mountain. 

(13)  “  Taje  Mahal?' — This  edifice  is  probably  the  most  perfect 
specimen  of  Saracenic  architecture  in  the  world,  It  is  constructed 
of  pure  white  marble,  with  twelve  different  sorts  of  precious  stones. 
It  occupied  in  the  building  20,000  men  for  twenty-two  years, 
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and  cost  £3,174,802.  Tt  was  built  by  the  emperor  Shah  Jehan, 
Hamilton  says,  in  honor  of  the  celebrated  Nur  Jehan  Begum, 
about  whom  there  is  a  perfect  Oriental  romance. 

She  was  the  daughter  of  a  Persian  lady ;  was  picked  up  on  the 
highway  by  a  wealthy  Mogul,  who  sought  a  nurse  for  her,  when 
the  mother  presented  herself.  The  child  was  very  beautiful,  and 
named  “  ISTur  Mahal — Light  of  the  Hareem.”  By  and  by,  Prince 
Selim  sees  her,  is  fascinated,  begs  his  father,  the  Great  Akbar,  to 
give  him  the  beautiful  girl,  but  she  is  married  off  and  sent  to  Ben¬ 
gal.  As  soon  as  Selim  comes  to  the  throne,  he  sends  a  messen¬ 
ger  to  her  husband,  offering  him  great  rewards  if  he  will  give  him 
his  wife.  A  tragic  scene  ensues,  when  the  exasperated  husband 
and  ambassador  are  both  killed,  and  ISTur  Mahal  sent  a  prisoner  to 
the  king.  She  refuses  his  hand,  and  serves  four  years  as  a  servant 
in  his  hareem.  Finally,  she  is  crowned  Empress  of  India — is  the 
king’s  mentor  through  life,  delivering  him  from  the  most  imminent 
perils  by  her  wonderful  skill  and  sagacity. 


IV. 


Cfjtr  storied  cenotaplis  will  tell 
How  Clive  up-rose,  and  D  owl  all  fell ; 

Dowlah,  the  Moslem,  rolling  in  pride, 

While  tortured  Christians  groaned  and  died. 
And  ’mid  thy  marble  warriors,  stand 
Great  Hastings’  giant  thought  and  hand;  (1) 
The  thought  that  scanned  all  mount  and  valley, 
The  hand  that  coped  with  Hyder  Ally. 

Ay,  thy  obelisks  looming  high 
Tell  how  the  brave  for  freedom  die ; 

How  heroes  boldly  bearded 
The  “  Tiger  of  Mysore,” 

Silenced  the  haughty  Ghoorkas, 

And  the  fierce  Mahratta  roar  ; 
Crippled  the  “  Golden  Foot,” 

Uncrowned  the  Great  Mogul, 
Wrenched  the  Gates  of  Ind 
From  the  Shah  of  old  Cabul ; 

Till  the  Lion  leaped  in  scorn 
O’er  Scinde  and  every  clan, 

And  staid  his  mighty  paw 
On  the  fortress  of  Moultan. 
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Thou  hast  many  a  great  magician, 

And  one  from  Cambria’s  sea  (2) 
Unlocked  thy  palmy  archives 
With  his  Oriental  key  ; 

A  Prinsep,  too,  was  given 
To  read  thy  rocky  pages, 

And  ope  the  wedgy  portals 
To  the  distant  Pali  ages  ; 

A  never-wearied  Wallich 
To  count  up  all  thy  trees, 

And  christen  every  blossom 
Wandering  on  the  breeze. 

While  Metcalfe’s  benediction(3) 
O’erspanned  thy  wilderness 
With  a  rainbow  for  the  nations — 

A  freedom-speaking  press  ! 

But  a  star  appears  in  thy  star-gemmed  sky 
That  beams  on  the  soul  like  an  answering  eye 
That  star  is  thy  Bentinck  up-soaring  high, 

The  Pole  of  th’  Indian  galaxy,  (4) 

For  he  tore  away  the  purple 
From  the  hideous  suttee  ;  (5) 

Shut  up  the  infant  shrine 
In  thy  awful  yawning  sea  ; 

Clogged  the  sacrificial  car 
By  the  immolating  pile, 

And  gave  the  Rajput  mother  (6) 

A  daughter’s  loving  smile. 

And  Beth  Tephilla,  thy  morning  light, (7) 
That  heralded  dawn  over  Asia’s  night, 

Hath  a  mural  crown  time  never  can  sere 
Circling  the  noble  Kiernander. 
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Enduring  leaves  of  enduring  souls, 

Who  gauged  the  Brahmin  and  Koran  shoals, 

o  o  7 

And  are  linked  by  Martyn’s  immortal  name, 

To  the  lamp  that  he  lighted  by  Iran’s  flame. 

Heber  is  thine,  and  the  tones  of  his  muse 
Shall  pulse  to  thy  heart  and  their  spirit  infuse  ; 

The  gems,  too,  cut  by  a  Carey’s  hand, (8) 

Like  “  Mountains  of  Light”  all  over  thy  land, 

Shall  its  Pantheon  clasps  forever  unbind, 

Rending  the  spell  of  its  mesmerized  mind  ; 

Yes,  the  power  evolved  by  the  “  Carey  Band” 

Is  bursting  thy  bonds  over  mountain  and  strand. 

Even  now  from  thy  beacons  the  trumpets  arise, 
Bright  omens  are  leaping  away  to  the  skies  ; 

From  Madras  to  Himmaleh  the  mandate  is  spoken, 
“The  shackles  of  caste  shall  soon  be  broken  !” 

Those  maddening  shackles  of  cankering  chains, 
Clanking  with  curses  and  reeking  with  stains  ; 

And  thy  sons  who  have  woman  condemned  and  denied, 
Shall  learn  to  rejoice  over  one  happy  bride. (9) 

NOTES. 

(1)  “  Hastings.'1'1 — The  monument  of  Warren  Hastings  here,  in 
the  Town  Hall,  is  very  elegant,  with  the  Hindu  and  Mussulman 
representations  of  fallen  governments  beside  him,  but  it  don’t  begin 
to  equal  one  which  once  arrested  my  attention  in  Westminster 
Abbey.  It  was  that  of  his  general,  Sir  Eyrie  Coote,  K.B.  That, 
with  the  Hindu  captive,  the  Persian  armor,  the  cornucopia,  the 
shield  of  Britannia,  the  figure  of  Victory,  with  the  portrait  on  the 
palm-tree,  altogether,  struck  me  as  a  most  beautiful  Oriental  poem. 

(2)  Sir  William  J ones  founded  the  Asiatic  Society. 

(3)  “  Metcalfe — Lord  Metoalfe,  by  giving  liberty  to  the  press, 
was  obliged  to  resign  his  office,  but  it  created  so  much  joy  in  India 
that  the  event  is  annually  celebrated  by  a  Press  Dinner. 
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(4)  “ Rentinck.” — The  statue  of  Lord  William  Bentmck  is  of 
demi-colossal  size,  of  bronze,  on  a  lofty  marble  pedestal.  On  the 
pedestal  is  sculptured,  in  relief,  a  Suttee.  In  the  centre  stands  a 
lovely  young  widow  before  her  funeral  pyre.  An  old  nurse  is  tak¬ 
ing  away  the  widow’s  infant,  which  is  springing  back  to  the  mo¬ 
ther’s  bosom,  while  a  little  thing  at  her  feet  is  turning  in  alann 
from  the  guards  and  clinging  to  the  nurse.  On  the  left  two  Hin¬ 
dus  are  rearing  up  the  pile,  while  on  the  right  an  armed  native  officer 
holds  firmly  the  poor  widow’s  arm,  lest  she  should  spring  to  her 
little  ones.  Another  officer,  pointing  to  the  heart-rending  scene, 
seems  to  be  expostulating  with  a  hard-looking  Brahmin  under  a 
palm-tree.  The  calm,  settled  agony  of  the  mother,  and  the  haughty, 
callous  bearing  of  the  Brahmin,  are  most  striking.  The  whole 
design,  which  was  by  Mueott,  is  very  grand,  and  tells  its  own 
painful  story,  one  would  think,  in  a  manner  that  must  go  to  the 
heart  of  every  Hindu  approaching  it. 

(5)  ‘■‘■Suttee.'’'' — It  is  computed  that  even  since  the  British  power 
became  firmly  established  in  India,  no  less  than  70,000  widows 
have  burned  with  their  husbands ;  and  the  annals  of  Bengal  tell  of 
one  Rajah  who  had  seventy-two  wives  burned  at  his  death. 

(6)  ‘■‘■Rajput  mother .” — In  a  conversation  with  a  learned  Raj¬ 
put,  he  stated  to  me  that  it  was  the  custom  of  all  their  tribes,  at 
the  moment  of  birth,  if  the  infant  was  a  daughter,  to  destroy  it  in 
a  jar  of  milk,  always  at  hand.  Lord  Bentinck  declared  that  any 
one  guilty  of  the  deed  should  be  tried  for  murder.  The  reason 
my  friend  gave  for  such  inhumanity  was  the  excessive  pride  of  the 
nation,  which  would  not  allow  of  their  marrying  their  daughter  to 
any  but  those  of  equal  rank,  nor  with  such  without  expending  a 
fortune  on  the  nuptial  feast.  I  could  readily  believe  him,  for  a 
Box  Wallah,  who  used  to  come  to  my  door  every  morning  with 
old  ribbons,  knives,  and  brushes  for  sale,  spent  one  thousand  rupees 
on  a  nephew’s  marriage  festival ! 

But  the  Rajputs  are  a  very  noble  race,  high-spirited,  independ¬ 
ent,  and  generous,  and  if  converted  to  Christianity  would  soon  be¬ 
come  the  Hydriots  of  India. 

(7)  “ Beth  Tephilla.” —  The  Christian  traveler  in  wandering 
through  Calcutta  is  irresistibly  drawn  to  a  plain,  antiquated  build¬ 
ing,  in  Mission  row.  It  is  the  first  Protestant  mission  church 
erected  in  Calcutta.  It  was  built  by  Kiernander,  a  Danish  mis¬ 
sionary,  who  came  to  India  in  1740,  under  the  patronage  of  the 
“  London  Society  for  Promoting  Christian  Knowledge.”  Encir¬ 
cling  the  walls  are  tablets  to  the  memory  of  Henry  Martyn,  Mid- 
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dleton,  C'.me,  nr.  ue.  Grant,  Thomason,  TTdney,  and  other  noble 
s*dg1s  who  labored  tor  the  heathen  of  Tn.lii. 

(  -)  ^  :ire7  c-aused  the  Eible  to  be  translated  into  forty  dialects  of 
In-3hi.  With  peculiar  emotions  I  looked  upon  the  altars  where 
once  stood  Carey  and  Heber,  and  laney  carried  me  back  down  the 
vanishing  past  till  I  could  almost  see  their  noble  brows  and  ani¬ 
mated  eves,  and  tfl  their  very  voices  seemed  to  tremble  around 
the  sanctuaries. 

r:-  ■  hi:  1  '  .  •  . 

the  Government  tor  the  abolition  of  polygamy,  hitherto  rmfr  -d 

sal  in  India. 
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(Lbn  Skakspeare  Calidas,  bard  of  great  Kassi,(l) 

Wove  many  a  garland  for  lovely  Urvassi ; 

Valmiki,  too,  sung  for  her  beautiful  waters, (2) 

But  no  champion  then  had  thy  long-injured  daughters. 
No  father,  or  brother,  no  friend  could  aspire 
To  waken  for  woman  the  pitying  lyre  ; 

Naught,  naught,  was  for  her  but  the  tear  and  the  sir'll, 
And  the  pangs  of  her  terrible  destiny. 

Up  rolling  and  rolling  the  flames  of  her  pyre, 

Age  after  age  mounting  higher  and  higher  ; 

While  myriads  stood  waiting  and  shuddering  by, 

Till  plunged  in  eternity’s  agony  ! 

Little  ones  wailing  in  broken  despair, 

No  mothers  their  pains  or  sorrows  to  share  ; 

Alone,  alone,  in  their  piteous  cry, 

Till  heaved  to  thy  waters  with  vultures  to  die. (3) 

Oh  !  dread  was  the  holocaust  smoking  thine  altar  ! 
Blood  might  not  quench  it,  the  flame  might  not  falter  ; 
Tk’  incense  of  anguish,  a  constant  libation, 

Was  wrung  from  thy  daughters  for  the  sons  of  their 
nation  ! 
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And  though  partially  staid  by  the  strong  arm  of 
power, 

Still  miseries  circle  them  hour  by  hour  ; 

Down-trampled,  imprisoned,  despised  in  name, 

Mutely  they  plead  in  their  darkness  and  shame. 

But  joy  to  thy  nations  !  their  Athens  is  waking, 

And  woman’s  sharp  fetters  her  Pundits  are  breaking ; 
Wise  Vidyarutna ,  the  noble,  the  bold, 

And  high  Vidyasdgur ,  who  dared  him  uphold, 

Are  names  to  be  graved  on  th’  annals  of  time, (4) 

And  wafted  with  Canning’s  through  every  clime  ; 
While  a  nimbus  yet  brighter  shall  guerdon  their  pity, 
The  homage  of  woman  through  jungle  and  city. 

Then  let  us  an  Epithalamium  sing, 

While  the  mountains  and  valleys  a  jubilee  ring, 

For  the  angel  of  freedom  is  on  the  wing, 

Over  thy  waters  hovering. 

The  vail  of  thy  daughters  shall  surely  be  riven, 

Light,  light,  by  their  brothers  shall  surely  be  given  ; 
And  the  vail  that  has  shut  from  th’  Eden  above 
Shall  be  lifted,  and  open  an  Eden  of  Love  ! 

Yes,  the  Night-cycle  is  breaking  away  ! 

The  bugle  is  sounding  :  “  Day  !  day !  day !” 

And  thy  bannering  palms  triumphantly  wave 
Over  Idolatry’s  opening  grave. 

Then  bury  the  Pinion  and  Brahmin  Ukase, 

*  And  every  relic  of  a  despot  race  ; 

Away  with  their  heathen  regalia, 

For  Liberty  beats  her  reveille  ! 

O  Gunga  !  pour  upward  a  thanksgiving  voice, 

With  thy  hope-gladdened  spirits  rejoice  rejoice  ! 
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A  goddess,  a  goddess,  tliou  art  to  tlie  slave, 

And  a  mission  hast  thou  all  Asia  to  save — 
Sweeping  off  fetters  from  mountain  to  mountain, 
Rolling  the  Bible  from  fountain  to  fountain — 
Onward  !  onward  !  faltering  never, 

Wafting  the  Cross  o’er  the  Crescent  forever ! 

Written  in  Calcutta ,  January ,  1857. 


NOTES. 


(1)  “  KassV — The  ancient  Benares.  Calidas,  a  great  Hindu 
poet,  flourished  here  about  a  hundred  years  before  Christ,  and  Ur- 
vassi  is  the  heroine  of  his  principal  drama. 

(2)  “  Valmilci.” — Another  great  poet.  He  wrote  the  celebrated 
epic  poem,  the  “Ramayana.” 

(3)  “  With  vultures  to  die.” — Whoever  has  sailed  up  the  Ganges 
knows  what  this  means,  and  the  horror  excited  by  the  hundreds 
of  corpse-rafts  that  come  floating  by,  covered  with  vultures. 

(4)  “  Vidyarutna  and  Vidyasdger .” — A  heavy  slave-chain  is 
broken!  Hindu  widows  are  free  !  But  to  understand  what  this 
means,  one  must  pause,  and  go  back  almost  four  thousand  years,  and 
look  at  the  Brahminical  regulations  for  women.  In  the  first  place, 
females  are  married  off,  without  any  sort  of  volition,  at  eight,  six, 
and  four  years  of  age,  and  often  never  see  their  husbands  again. 
Brahmins  had  sometimes  a  hundred  wives,  and  if  he  died,  all  were 
doomed  to  perpetual  widowhood,  and  to  serve  their  more  fortunate 
sisters.  To  be  left  a  widow  is  considered  a  great  calamity,  but,  of 
course,  where  polygamy  exists,  there  must  be  thousands  thrown 
into  this  state  every  year,  and  not  allowed  the  privilege  of  reading 
or  writing,  or  even  the  small  favor  of  walking  in  freedom  in  God’s 
own  blessed  air.  Who  may  compute  the  vast  amount  of  human 
misery  pent  up  in  the  bosoms  that  beat  through  these  millions  of 
zenanas  ?  The  severities  imposed  upon  the  husbandless  and  friend¬ 
less — the  withering  scorn  and  contempt — the  vile  abuse — the 
weary  years  of  bitter  anguish,  of  devouring  loneliness,  of  untold 
madness — oh !  who,  in  free  Christian  lands,  may  conceive  one  half 
the  reality  ? 
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It  is  a  most  marvelous  thing,  and  a  noble  triumph  for  education, 
that  a  Brahmin  should  step  forward  and  burst  these  bonds  ! 

The  Bengal  Ilurkaru  of  the  9th  December,  1856,  has  the  follow¬ 
ing  notice  of  this  most  important  event : 

“MARRIAGE  OF  A  HINDU  WIDOW  CONSUMMATED  AT  LAST. 

“  A  great  and  decisive  step  towards  the  social  improvement  of 
the  natives  of  this  country  has  at  last  been  taken.  The  feat  of  re¬ 
marrying  a  Hindu  widow,  long  considered  an  impossibility ,  has 
been  accomplished.  The  moral  courage  and  indomitable  energy 
displayed  throughout  the  movement,  which  has  at  last  been 
crowned  with  success,  are  deserving  of  the  highest  commenda¬ 
tion.  On  Sunday  night,  at  about  12  o’clock,  the  widowed  daugh¬ 
ter  of  Luckhemonee  Dabai,  was  joined,  according  to  Hindu  rites, 
in  holy  wedlock  with  Pundit  Shreesh  Chunder  Hayrutuo,  a  gen¬ 
tleman,  who  has  set  an  example,  the  influence  of  which  will 
be  felt  through  all  grades  of  Hindu  society,  and  be  limited  only  by 
the  good  that  it  shall  produce.  Upwards  of  one  thousand  per¬ 
sons  attended  the  marriage  ceremony,  amongst  whom  were  the 
elite  of  the  educated  and  enlightened  portion  of  the  natives  of 
the  town.  We  can  not  refrain  from  alluding  in  terms  of  highest 
praise  to  the  perseverance,  earnestness,  moral  courage,  and  inde¬ 
fatigable  energy,  displayed  by  Pundit  Vidyasager  throughout  all 
the  stages  of  the  progress  of  the  movement,  till  his  exertions  were 
happily  crowned  with  success.  It  is  to  be  hoped,  however,  that  a 
few  more  such  courageous  champions  in  the  cause  will  come  for¬ 
ward  and  endeavor,  by  their  example  and  advice,  to  make  the  cus¬ 
tom  of  remarrying  widows  as  general  and  prevalent  as  the  con¬ 
trary  one  is,  and  thus  earn  an  imperishable  name  for  themselves, 
and  confer  a  lasting  and  invaluable  benefit  on  their  country.” 

58,000  voted  for  the  bill,  and  55,000  against  it. 

I  sent  my  lines  to  Vidyasager ,  expressing  a  wish  to  see 
him,  when  he  immediately  called  with  two  other  Pundits  of  high 
caste.  He  alluded  to  my  remarks  on  caste  with  a  smile,  indicative 
of  some  degree  of  sympathy  with  the  sentiments  expressed.  I 
took  the  opportunity  to  speak  freely  with  them  about  the  educa¬ 
tion  of  their  women.  Hindus  of  all  castes  object  to  their  women 
learning  to  read,  on  the  ground  that  they  will  no  longer  be  domes¬ 
tic,  and  triumphantly  ask  if  English  ladies  don’t  leave  all  their 
business  to  servants,  and  neglect  their  children  for  the  theatre  ? 
So  I  took  occasion  to  explain  to  them  how  women  managed  in 
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England,  Scotland,  and  America,  telling  them  that  the  best  edu¬ 
cated  took  the  most  care  of  their  children,  and  the  greatest  pains 
to  make  their  husbands  happy.  They  all  listened  with  the  deep¬ 
est  attention,  and  seemed  highly  gratified. 

Vidyarutna  was  not  in  town  when  I  went  there,  but  Vidyasa- 
ger  told  me  that  the  Brahmins  were  determined  to  put  the  mar¬ 
ried  couple  out  of  caste,  but  some  two  thousand  Baboo  merchants 
and  professors  immediately  stepped  forward,  declaring  their  deter¬ 
mination  to  go  with  them,  and  leave  the  illiberal  Brahmins  to  care 
for  themselves.  So  it  is  to  be  hoped  the  liberal  party  will  triumph. 

Vidyarutna  was  most  persevering  in  pressing  the  subject  upon 
his  countrymen  and  before  government;  and  Vidyasager,  who  is 
President  of  the  Sanscrit  College,  wrote  a  valuable  book  on  the 
subject,  published  I  believe  by  Government. 
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Since  the  first  widow-marriage  in  India,  upwards  of  forty 
have  been  consummated.  Forty  in  four  years,  or  ten  every 
year.  That  is  something  gained.  Still,  as  Mr.  TVylie  says : 

“  The  sufferings  and  degradation  of  the  female  population  of 
India  are  alarming  and  woful  still ;  and  if  we  would  imitate  the 
mind  of  Christ,  of  him  who  went  about  doing  good,  we  shall 
feel  as  he  did,  act  as  he  did.” 

“  The  Laws  of  Menu — and  they  are  the  laws  of  India  and 
of  Burmah — state  :  1  Let  the  wife  who  wishes  to  perform  sacred 
ablution  wash  the  feet  of  her  lord,  and  drink  the  water,  for  a 
husband  is  to  a  wife  greater  than  Sankard  or  Vishnu.’  The 
husband  is  her  god,  her  gooroo,  her  religion.” 

A  European  lady  having  an  addition  to  her  family  in  the 
form  of  twin  sons,  the  event  excited  great  interest  amongst  the 
Mohammedan  ladies,  many  of  whom  came  to  see  the  young 
strangers.  Several  of  them  expressed  the  sentiment,  how 
happy  they  would  be  if  they  were  so  blessed  !  “  But  what  if 

they  were  twin  daughters?”  said  the  lady  of  the  house.  “  Oh ! 
in  that  case,  we  would  have  strangled  them !”  This  shows  how 
females  are  despised ;  and  the  deplorable  prospect  increases 
when  we  consider  that  the  Pagan  and  Mohammedan  population 
on  the  face  of  the  globe  amounts  to  300,000,000,  and  that  one 
half  of  this  population  is  treated  in  this  manner.  We  find  the 
same  spirit  to  degrade  females  among  the  unbelieving  Jews, 
the  same  utter  disregard  of  their  education,  to  a  very  great 
extent. 

Now,  how  contrary  all  this  is  to  the  respect  paid  to  females 
in  the  word  of  God.  We  see  the  honorable  position  which 
women  occupied  in  the  Scriptures;  a  position  of  freedom,  of 
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companionship,  of  being  a  help-meet  to  man.  We  see  this  in 
the  position  occupied  by  Sarah,  Rebecca,  Rachel,  Hannah,  and 
Deborah ;  and  also  in  the  excellent  woman  mentioned  in  the 
last  chapter  of  the  book  of  Proverbs.  Passing  on  to  the  New 
Testament,  we  all  know  the  high  character  and  position  assigned 
to  Elizabeth,  to  Mary  the  mother  of  the  Lord,  and  to  the  holy 
women  who  companied  with  and  ministered  ofttimes  to  Him  in 
temporal  matters,  to  the  family  of  Bethany,  and  to  many  others ; 
and  even  Jesus  did  not  scorn  to  converse  with  women,  and  spoke 
io  woman  first  after  his  resurrection. 

ON  WHAT  DEPENDS  THE  EVANGELIZATION  OF  INDIA? 

“  On  THE  EDUCATION  of  women  depends,  in  a  great  measure, 
the  education  of  men.  Man  is  constitutionally  a  prouder  being 
than  woman  ;  and  though,  in  many  countries,  he  has  so  far  vio¬ 
lated  the  2ilainest  decrees  of  nature  as  to  reduce  his  helpmate 
to  utter  servitude  and  ignorance,  we  do  not  see  that  in  any 
part  of  the  world  any  motive  has  ever  induced  him  to  adopt  the 
contrary  extreme,  so  far  as  to  subscribe  to  his  own  degradation, 
and  agree  to  cut  a  lower  or  less  important  figure  than  his  better 
half.  He  can  not  for  a  moment  endure  the  idea  of  bekm  regarded 
as  inferior  to  her  ;  and  the  education  of  women  has  always  and 
every  where  been  found,  if  from  no  higher  motive  than  vanity, 
to  be  the  best  spur  to  his  intellectual  ambition.”  S.  C.  Dutt,  a 
highly  respected  Hindu  gentleman. 

And  says  another  gentleman  : 

“  My  impression  is,  that  the  greatest  opponents  to  the  spread 
of  the  Gospel  in  India  are  the  women.  They  have  been  my 
greatest  opponents.  The  fathers  of  the  scholars  in  my  schools 
were  generally  easily  managed,  but  not  so  the  women.  I  have 
had,  for  example,  a  school  nearly  empty,  simply  because  the 
blackboard  was  constantly  used  for  a  week  in  teaching ;  the 
fathers  understood,  but  the  mothers  were  afraid !  The  mothers 
are  the  first,  too,  to  resort  to  charms  in  seasons  of  sickness.” 

And  still  another : 

“It  is  through  the  influence  of  women  that  reformation  in 

India  is  so  effectually  opposed  in  its  progress . Half 

the  amount  of  education  that  has  spread  over  the  land  would 
have  been  sufficient  for  mighty  changes,  but  for  the  authority  of 
women.” 
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“  That  female  influence  and  intrigue  have  had  a  great  deal  to 
do  in  the  great  revolt  in  India,  and  in  the  perpetration  of  the 
most  fearful  atrocities,  must  be  evident  to  every  one  who  re¬ 
members  what  an  active  part  was  taken  by  the  wife  of  the  ex- 
King  of  Delhi,  the  Ranee  of  Jhansee,  and  the  Begum  of  Oude, 
in  this  great  rebellion.  And,  indeed,  we  need  not  be  surprised 
at  this.  It  is  a  fact,  that  Christian  piety,  in  its  quiet  yet  most 
lovely  manifestation,  is  found  much  deeper  and  greater  among 
the  female  than  among  the  male  portion  of  a  Christian  com¬ 
munity  ;  and,  in  the  same  way,  idolatry  and  superstition,  can 
only  be  found  in  their  most  perfect  form  among  the  female  por¬ 
tion  of  the  heathen  or  Mohammedan  population. 

"Who  are  they  that  frequent  the  temples  in  India  in  large 
numbers,  and  are  most  zealous  and  conscientious  in  worshiping 
idols  ?  Hot  the  men,  but  the  women,  as  every  missionary  can 
testify.  Of  what  do  those  crowds  consist  that  throng  the  sacred 
shrines  on  heathen  festivals  ?  By  far  the  majority  consist  of 
females.  The  aged  grandmother  totters  along  with  her  married 
daughter  or  daughters ;  the  latter  being  accompanied  by  their 
children.  They  are  all  dressed  in  their  best  clothes,  and  carry 
offerings  for  the  idol  with  eagerness  and  joy  beaming  in  their 
faces. 

“Again,  who  are  they  that  constitute  by  far  the  largest  number 
at  the  many  places  of  pilgrimage  in  India  ?  Not  males,  but  fe¬ 
males.  Numbers  of  men  also  attending  them,  but  for  one  man 
there  are  about  four  women,  and  these  men  accompany  the 
females  more  for  protecting  them  than  any  other  reason. 

“  In  short,  women  in  India  are,  both  as  it  regards  the  num¬ 
ber  of  worshipers  and  the  individual  earnestness  and  ardor  in 
worshiping,  those  who  principally  keep  up  and  support  idola¬ 
try,  and  hence  form  its  real  strength.  For,  although  Brahmins, 
for  the  sake  of  their  own  pecuniary  interests,  must  show  a  kind 
of  zeal  for  their  religious  system ;  yet  if  they  were  not  sup¬ 
ported  by  the  female  portion  of  the  Hindus,  they  would  soon 
sink  rapidly  down. 

It  is  therefore  the  ignorance  and  superstitious  zeal  of  the  women , 
and  their  ■powerful  influence  upon  their  families,  that  in  reality  con¬ 
stitute  the  stronghold  of  Hindu  idolatry. 
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“  This  shows  the  great  importance  of  using  all  the  means  we 
possess,  in  bringing  the  females  of  India  under  the  influence  of 
the  Gospel,  and.  securing  their  exertions,  which  hitherto  have 
been  employed  on  the  side  of  superstition,  for  the  propagation 
of  Christianity. 

“  If  female  influence,  now  opposed  to  us  in  India,  could  be 
brought  to  bear  upon  the  side  of  truth,  great  changes  in  every 
respect  would  soon  be  witnessed  there.  How  important,  there¬ 
fore,  is  the  work  of  faith  and  labor  of  love  of  a  Society  that 
has  for  its  object  the  education  of  the  female  population  in  the 
East!” — Rev.  J.  TJlman. 

THERE  IS  ENCOURAGEMENT. 

A  native  queen  once  said  to  a  missionary’s  wflfe:  “Have  you 
a  mother  in  England?”  “Yes.”  “  Do  you  love  your  mother?” 
“Yes.”  “  What  made  you  leave  your  mother?”  “Love  to 
your  soul  and  the  souls  of  the  people  in  India,  and  pity  for 
their  lost  estate.”  “Do  you  really  believe  this?”  “Yes.” 
“Do  your  countrymen?”  “Yes,  many  of  them.”  “Well,  is 
not  yours  a  Christian  nation  ?”  “  It  is  called  so.”  “  Then 

why  did  you  not  come  before?  and  why  do  so  few  come  now  ?” 
More,  surely,  should  be  done  for  the  people  of  India. 

“  When  Paul  crossed  over  to  Europe,  the  first  person  whose 
heart  the  Lord  opened  to  understand  the  Gospel  message  was 
‘  a  woman  named  Lydia.’  ” 

Clovis,  king  of  the  Franks,  was  won  over  to  Christianity  by 
his  wife  Clotilda;  Ethelbert,  king  of  Kent,  by  Queen  Bertha; 
Canute  the  Great,  by  the  Princess  Emma. 

Christianity  was  introduced  into  Russia  by  the  Princess  of 
Olga;  into  Bulgaria,  by  the  sister  of  Prince  Bagoris;  into  Po¬ 
land,  by  the  Princess  Dombrowka;  into  Hungary,  by  the  Prin¬ 
cess  Sorolta. 

Says  Dr.  Kay,  of  Calcutta  : 

“  Christianity  has  received  its  most  constant  tribute  from  wo¬ 
man.  Indeed,  its  propagation  was  much  dependent  on  the  min¬ 
istry  of  females — on  the  gentle  persuasion,  the  in-door  exer¬ 
tions,  the  teachings  of  wives  and  mothers.  The  early  Christian 
female  died,  but  did  not  apostatize.” 

From  the  Hindus : 

“  For  some  time  considerable  excitement  prevailed,  vitally 
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affecting  the  progress  of  native  female  education.  In  our  Ma¬ 
dras  day-school,  we  had  upwards  of  eight  fine  classes  of  girls, 
Tamil,  Telugu,  and  Ilindostanee,  and  from  no  baptism  having 
taken  place  for  some  time,  many  of  the  girls  were  well  advanced 
i  and  filled  with  Bible  knowledge ;  they  also  were  carried  to  a 
high  point  in  sewing  and  general  education  proper  for  their  age. 
For  several  months  a  nascent  desire  to  be  saved  appeared  in 
some  of  them,  and  on  the  25th  of  August,  five  of  them  took 
refuge  with  Mrs.  Anderson  ;  two,  still  more  advanced  and  hope¬ 
ful  than  any  of  these,  were  intercepted,  and  are  said  to  be  in 
chains.  Of  the  five,  who  were  all  intelligent,  impressed,  and 
anxious  to  leave  idolatry,  we  sent  away  two  as  being  too  young 
to  appear  before  a  magistrate  if  called  on  ;  another,  a  Romanist, 
an  hour  after  gave  way,  and  was  also  sent  home  ;  the  fourth, 
Canneca,  was  for  a  time  firm,  and  then  yielded  to  the  frowns  of 
her  two  brothers  and  to  the  tears  of  her  mother.  Yagatlia 
alone  has  been  enabled  to  stand  fast.  Both  that  day  and  the 
following,  mother  and  brother  were  unable  to  shake  her  from 
her  purpose.  The  police  have  protected  us  from  open  violence, 
mt  a  panic  prevails,  and  our  girls  in  this  Central  School  were 
me  hundred  and  thirty  fewer  next  day. 

“  As  usual,  the  desertion  of  the  school  promises  to  be  only 
temporary.  At  the  public  examination  there  were  actually  as¬ 
sembled  four  hundred  girls,  and  in  all  places  a  total  of  upwards 
af  eight  hundred  girls  were  under  Christian  instruction.  The 
vork  of  female  education  may  be  said  to  be  placed  on  a  solid 
iasis  in  Madras,  but  the  prosecution  of  it  is  still  accompanied 
vith  great  difficulties.” 

Through  the  kind  attentions  of  dear  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Gritton,  of  the 
Madras  Church  Mission,  I  had  the  pleasure  of  visiting  several 
momising  girls’  schools  there  last  February,  all  originated  by 
hat  indefatigable  laborer  Miss  Gibberne.  One  numbered  about 
i  hundred,  divided  into  numerous  classes,  each  with  a  young 
ehool-ma’am  raised  up  on  the  spot.  And  the  children  were 
earning  to  spell  and  write  on  sand  strown  upon  the  floor. 
Their  sand-slates  and  finger-styles  seemed  to  answer  just  as  well 
is  the  best. 

The  higher  classes  were  very  well  advanced,  indeed,  and  all 
fhristians,  I  believe.  They  did  their  own  cooking,  marketing, 
.nd  cleaning,  and  are  sending  out  well-trained  and  able 
eachers. 
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From  the  Karens  of  my  own  school : 

“  I  have  now  fifty  pupils,  and  all  studying  with  might,  mind, 
and  strength.  The  other  day,  a  wild  Pant-Bghai  chief  came 
into  the  school-room,  with  some  thirty  of  his  followers.  ‘Teach- 
eress,’  he  said,  with  much  excitement,  '  has  our  schoolmaster 
gone  with  teacher  Mason?’  ‘  Yes.’  ‘  Then  we  must  have  an¬ 
other  immediately.’  I  told  them  that  he  would  return  to  them  J 
in  about  two  months,  and  suggested  that  they  should  choose  j 
one  of  my  girls  to  take  his  place  until  his  return.  At  this  some 
smiled,  and  the  chief  looked  concerned  ;  but  I  said  :  4  Remain,  ; 
and  hear  them  recite,  and  then,  if  you  like,  choose  one ;  if  not,  j 
do  not  take  one.’  So  they  listened  to  the  recitations  in  arithmetic 
and  geography,  and  the  reading  of  the  Bghai  Matthew,  which  . 
my  husband  has  prepared  for  them ;  and  pretty  soon  they  be¬ 
gan  to  press  up  closer  and  closer,  with  their  mouths  growing  [ 
wider  and  wider,  and  their  eyes  staring  as  if  they  would  fall 
out  of  their  heads.  As  soon  as  we  had  finished,  ‘Yes!  yes !’  j 
exclaimed  the  chief,  4  we  want  that  one,  that  one,’  pointing  to  >. 
my  best  Bghai  monitor.  The  girl  was  shy,  and  said  she  was  so 
much  ashamed  ;  but  two  or  three  went  up  to  the  platform,  and 
begged  her  to  go,  promising  to  guard  her  with  the  best  of  care. 
So  she  has  gone,  and  another  with  her. 

44  The  effect  of  this  scene  upon  the  others  was  perfectly  inspir¬ 
ing  ;  and  they  have  seemed  to  understand  fully  ever  since  how 
much  depends  upon  their  own  attainments.  Since  that  day, 
four  other  chiefs  have  been  in  to  select  teachers ;  and  I  have 
no  fear  now,  as  I  had  at  first,  about  the  girls  being  employed. 
One  fact,  I  fancy,  will  astonish  you.  All  these  girls  come 
loaded  with  rice,  each  one  bringing  about  half  a  bushel  upon 
her  back  ;  and  a  brother  or  friend  brings  another  half  or  whole 
bushel,  which  lasts  through  the  term.  One  chief  reviled,  and 
said  it  was  no  favor  to  teach  girls,  and  refused  to  give  rice ;  but 
when  he  came  down,  the  people  made  him  so  much  ashamed,  j 
that  he  finally  said  he  would  give  the  rice,  but  the  girl  should 
bring  it  herself.  So  back  she  went,  three  days’  travel  up  the 
steepest  mountains,  and  trudged  down  again  with  her  bushel  of 
rice  to  the  great  joy  of  all  the  others,  as  she  is  much  beloved, 
and  is  a  very  clever  girl.” 
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HOW  CAN  WE  WORK? 

Hear  the  missionaries : 

“  Much  good  might  be  done  by  sending  out  Christian  ladies  of 
ability  and  character,  as  they  would  in  many  cases  have  much 
better  access  to  the  native  families  than  other  missionaries.  One 
of  the  Ladies’  Society’s  agents  in  Calcutta,  at  present  the  wife 
of  one  of  the  Free  Church  missionaries,  originated  and  carried 
on  for  eight  or  ten  years  a  most  flourishing  female  seminary ; 
and  she  had  access  to  the  class  of  people  whom  the  missionaries 
could  not  well  reach. 

“  To  postpone  our  endeavors  till  the  stream  of  opinion  should 
turn  in  favor  of  female  education,  would  be,  I  believe,  to  act 
the  part  of  the  peasant  in  the  fable,  who  sat  on  the  banks  of  a 
river,  waiting  for  a  passage  till  the  waters  should  have  spent 
themselves.  We  must  be  prepared  to  work  against  the  stream  ; 
we  must  force  female  education  upon  the  acceptance  of  the 
heathen.  It  is  impossible  to  overrate  the  importance  of  this 
department  of  our  missionary  labors.  It  is  beginning  at  the 
very  fount  of  influence  to  raise  and  educate  the  females. 

Two  hundred  and  fifty  millions  of  women  in  heathen  lands, 
are  living  in  utter  ignorance  of  the  G-ospel,  and  passing  on  to  a 
dark  eternity,  without  God  and  without  hope.  Fearful  thought ! 
Yet  they  are  willing  to  learn,  and  to  yield  their  children  to 
Christian  instruction.  The  duty  rests  on  Christian  women  to 
send  forth  the  Gospel  and  Gospel-teachers  among  them. 

Christian  friends,  may  it  be  said  of  all  of  us :  “  She  hath  done 
what  she  could!”  “Done  it  unto  me.” 

Hear  the  sentiments  of  the  Rev.  George  Macaulay,  of  Inver- 
tiel,  concerning  ladies’  societies  : 

“  Cordial  acknowledgments  are  due  to  the  Auxiliaries  of  the 
Female  Society  in  England  and  Ireland,  as  well  as  in  Scotland, 
and  especially  to  the  numerous  collectors  and  other  active  pro¬ 
moters  of  the  cause.  In  order  to  carry  out  enlarged  opera¬ 
tions,  it  is  desirable  that  the  aid  of  members  of  other  churches, 
not  having  a  similar  mission,  be  increased  ;  inasmuch  as  with¬ 
out  this  Society  the  Indian  Mission  would  be  one-sided  and  in¬ 
complete1 ’ 

Hear,  too,  the  Rev.  J.  H.  Pierce,  of  Calcutta,  addressing  the 
Ladies’  Society  in  England : 

“  According  to  a  census  lately  made  by  a  missionary,  there 
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are  in  India  more  than  one  hundred  boarding-schools,  including 
about  three  thousand  native  girls,  and  day-schools,  including 
twelve  thousand  native  girls.  The  work  of  the  Lord,  there¬ 
fore,  is  progressing,  and  your  labor  of  love  has  not  been  in  vain. 
In  nearly  every  missionary  station  in  Southern  India  the  ef¬ 
fects  of  this  Society  have  been  seen  and  felt ;  and  so  deep  is 
the  impression  made  by  the  instruction  of  the  lady-teachers 
who  have  been  sent  forth,  that  in  some  cases  the  native  females 
have  given  up  their  jewelry,  and  devoted  the  value  of  it  to 
the  cause  of  the  Gospel.  This  Society  has  often  been  maligned. 
Let  it  not  heed  the  scoffings  of  the  world,  but  persevere  in  its 
noble  cause,  confident  in  the  success  of  the  enterprise,  and  rely¬ 
ing  on  the  protection  of  the  Almighty.” 

“  Deeply  indebted  are  Indian  females  to  the  zeal  and  Christ¬ 
ian  love  of  that  most  estimable  woman,  Mrs.  Wilson,  who, 
supported  by  Bishops  Heber  and  Corrie,  and  the  Ladies  Am¬ 
herst  and  William  Bentinck,  first  started  the  idea  of  teach¬ 
ing  and  endeavoring  to  raise  the  character  of  the  native  female 
population.  Other  institutions  of  the  same  kind  have  now 
sprung  up  all  over  India.  But  many  feel  that  there  is  more 
extensive  work  now  called  for.” 

THE  WORK  WELL  BEGUN. 

I  had  the  pleasure  of  visiting,  in  Calcutta,  Mrs.  Mullen’s  fine 
school  for  Bengali  girls,  Mrs.  Pierce  and  Miss  Packer’s  school 
for  the  same,  Mrs.  Ewart’s  school  for  females,  the  Orphanage  of 
the  Scotch  Kirk,  and  the  Bethune  school,  where  I  saw  about  fifty 
little  Brahminees  reading  fluently  in  Bengali  and  English ;  but 
the  day  before  I  went  in,  three  of  the  most  promising  had  been 
taken  away  to  be  married — one  nine,  one  ten,  and  one  eleven 
years  old. 

Mrs.  Pourie  and  Miss  Goulding’s  orphan-school  for  Bengalees 
gave  me  some  very  nicely-written  letters,  and  I  met  there  an 
interesting  Brahmin  preacher,  whose  story  is  a  little  amusing. 

Presenting  himself  at  the  orphanage  one  day,  he  told  Mrs. 
Pourie  privately  that  he  wanted  a  wife,  and,  if  she  would  not 
object,  he  would  like  to  take  one  from  her  school. 

“  Very  well,”  she  answered ;  “  cofne  in  and  hear  them  recite, 
and  choose  for  yourself.” 
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So  lie  sat  all  the  afternoon,  hearing  all  go  through  their  usual 
exercises.  After  school,  Mrs.  Pourie  took  him  home  to  tea, 
and  asked  how  he  was  pleased. 

“  Oh !  it  was  delightful,”  he  said.  The  girls  far  surpassed  his 
expectations  ;  hut  there  was  one  infinitely  superior  to  the  others, 
and,  if  Mrs.  Pourie  was  willing,  he  would  propose  to  her. 

“  Which  one  ?”  asked  Mrs.  Pourie  ;  and  he  pointed  out  the 
young  woman  whose  attainments  it  seemed  had  captivated  the 
heart  of  this  learned  teacher  : 

“Ah!”  said  Mrs.  Pourie ;  “  but  what  will  you  say  when  I 
tell  you  who  she  was  V' 

“  Tell  me,  tell  me  ;  I  see  what  she  is.'1 

And  Mrs.  Pourie  announced  to  him  that  she  was  a  Pariah. 
The  Brahmin  feeling  for  a  moment  rose,  and  caused  a  struggle 
within,  but  after  a  pause  he  replied  : 

“You  believe  she  is  a  true  Christian?” 

“Yes,  a  lovely  Christian.” 

“  Then,  we  are  both  now  of  one  caste  in  Christ  Jesus.  If 
you  think  she  will  accept  my  hand,  I  will  be  kind  to  her.” 

And  so  Miss  Chumlie  was  called  in,  and  the  matter  was  ar¬ 
ranged. 


In  Calcutta  the  ladies  have  established  a  Normal  Central 
School,  which  is  a  center  to  a  series  of  schools  in  the  surround¬ 
ing  districts.  These  schools  have  been  greatly  encouraged  and 
strengthened  by  Mrs.  Macleod  Wylie,  the  Treasurer,  and  author 
of  The  Gospel  in  Burmah.  Also  by  Mrs.  Forbes,  the  Secre¬ 
tary. 

For  these  schools,  the  ladies  of  the  Bengal  Presidency  alone 
have  raised  five  hundred  thousand  rupees. 

This  work  of  female  education  has,  from  the  first,  enlisted 
the  sympathies  and  cooperation  of  the  highest  and  best  talent 
in  India.  Lady  Hastings  used  to  go  about  herself  from  house 
to  house,  through  streets  and  gullies  where  scarce  a  European 
would  set  his  foot.  I  don’t  know  if  Ladv  Canning  does  the  same, 
but  she  visits  the  schools,  looks  up  apparatus  for  them,  and 
cheers  them  on.  Mrs.  Macleod  Wylie,  Mrs.  Forbes,  Mrs.  Lush- 
ington,  Mrs.  Drummond,  Mrs.  Fergusson,  Mrs.  Money,  Mrs. 
Chapman,  and  Mrs.  Mackenzie,  are  all  names  dear  to  the  friends 
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of  education  in  Bengal ;  and  the  husbands  of  these  ladies  are 
all,  I  believe,  immediately  connected  with  Government. 

MRS.  WYLIE’S  APPEAL. 

In  this  work,  and  that  among  the  lepers,  the  refugees,  the 
hospitals,  and  other  benevolent  institutions,  with  aiding  poor 
missionaries  in  every  part  of  India  and  Burmah,  Mrs.  Wylie 
has  quite  worn  herself  out,  so  that  she  is  now  obliged  to  seek 
rest  for  a  time  in  England.  Her  sympathies,  like  those  of  her 
ever-working  husband,  reach  every  corner  of  the  earth,  and 
clasp  every  sufferer  to  the  heart. 

Mrs.  Wylie  says  :  “In  Calcutta  alone  there  are  probably  three 
hundred  thousand  females,  and  within  a  radius  of  twenty  miles 
around  Calcutta,  there  are  perhaps  not  less  than  a  million.  Only 
a  few  of  all  this  great  multitude  can  read,  only  a  few  have  heard 
of  the  way  of  salvation.  Many  of  them,  as  mothers,  infect  the 
minds  of  their  children  with  vain  superstitions.  Nearly  all  of 
them  are  zealous  votaries  of  popular  deities,  are  devotees  of  the 
Brahmins,  and  are  constant  attendants  at  the  heathen  festivals. 
In  the  greater  part  of  the  whole  land  no  such  thing  as  a  Female 
School  has  ever  been  heard  of,  and  even  in  the  districts  where 
there  are  missions,  it  is  not  an  unusual  thing  to  find  less  than  a 
hundred  female  children  under  instruction,  out  of  a  female  pop¬ 
ulation  of  upwards  of  half  a  million.  At  the  same  time  the 
claims  of  the  women  of  India  on  the  sympathy  of  the  followers 
of  the  Saviour,  are  even  stronger  than  those  of  the  men.  Their 
delusions  and  their  spiritual  darkness  are  not  less ;  their  debase¬ 
ment  and  their  sufferings  are  usually  greater.  In  domestic  life 
they  are  too  commonly  slaves  rather  than  companions ;  married 
in  childhood,  they  know  nothing  of  unions  of  affection  ;  often 
widowed  in  youth,  they  are  outcasts  for  the  whole  future  life¬ 
time.  By  British  law,  they  are  restrained  from  the  self-murder 
of  the  Suttee,  but  they  are  not  rescued  from  the  misery  of  social 
degradation. 

“  They  appeal  to  the  sympathy  of  all  who  are  touched  with 
compassion  for  human  suffering,  and  most  of  all  to  their  own 
sex  in  Christian  lands,  whose  chief  honor  and  happiness  consist 
in  the  knowledge  of  Him  who  called  them  his  sisters,  and 
whose  latest  care  on  earth  was  for  his  mother.  When  they  hear 
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of  millions  of  women  living  in  spiritual  darkness,  treated  as 
an  inferior  race,  spreading  around  them  an  unliallo wed  influence, 
and  serving  dumb  idols  ;  surely  the  appeal  should  kindle  fervent 
desires  to  achieve  the  deliverance  of  this  great  portion  of 
mankind,  and  should  awaken  and  concentrate  every  power  for 
the  enterprise. 

“  The  Committee  in  Calcutta  feel  that  this  appeal  ought  to 
be  met  by  none  so  earnestly  as  by  the  women  of  Christian 
lands,  for  the  women  of  India  have  a  sister’s  claim  on  the 
women  of  every  land  and  nation.  To  the  women  of  England 
and  America  lie  has  given  boundless  blessings,  and  in  these 
days  he  has  called  them  to  new  duties.  It  is  not  enough  that  in 
their  own  peaceful  neighborhoods  they  visit  the  fatherless  and 
widows  in  their  affliction,  that  there  they  undo  the  heavy  bur¬ 
dens,  and  let  the  oppressed  go  free ;  they  have  besides,  the 
loud  call  of  heathen  lands,  of  India  above  all  others,  crying 
for  help  for  the  helpless,  and  exhibiting  the  bitter  woes  of 
many  centuries  as  the  plea  for  mercy  and  compassion.” 

The  Eeport  says : 

‘•For  the  support  of  these  means  of  female  education  the 
Committee  earnestly  plead  with  their  countrywomen  and  others , 
for,  unless  aid  is  given,  the  work  must  be  abandoned.” 

This  would  be  most  lamentable  as  what  was  never  seen  be¬ 
fore  since  the  beginning  of  the  Moslem  power  in  India,  the 
long-closed  zenanas  are  bursting  open.  The  light  of  the  Bible 
with  that  of  other  books  is  beginning  to  glimmer  through  their 
grated  windows,  and  nothing  but  education,  mental  and  moral, 
can  ever  break  down  those  iron  grates  and  high  walls,  those 
locks  and  bolts  which  are  now  seen  around  the  female  depart¬ 
ments  of  every  respectable  native  dwelling.  I  know  one 
young  lady,  dear  Miss  Fendal,  who  has  devoted  herself  to 
visiting  these  female  prisons,  and  so  won  upon  their  masters  that 
she  is  now  allowed  to  go  almost  any  where  she  pleases.  But 
it  is  to  these  higher  female  schools  that  they  must  principally 
look  for  teachers  to  supply  the  zenanas,  which  will  now  be 
opening  every  year  more  and  more. 

And  it  is  this  same  kind  of  work  that  is  needed  for  the  wo¬ 
men  of  Burmah.  Lady  superintendents,  unincumbered  with 
family  cares,  to  go  forth  and  raise  up  native  female  helpers  for 
their  own  people.  And  shall  they  not  go?  Woman  was  first 
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to  sin — and  now  presents  the  strongest  barrier  to  Christianity. 
LIow  is  it  then  that  Christian  woman  can  sit  down  so  quiet  ? 
Ought  they  not  to  rush  first  to  the  rescue,  both  of  men  and 
women  ? 


CALL  FOR  BURN  AH. 

If  the  reader  will  just  glance  along  down  the  coast  from  Cal¬ 
cutta  to  Rangoon,  then  up  the  Sittang  river,  she’ll  come  to 
Tounghoo,  in  the  interior  of  Burmah,  about  two  hundred  miles 
north  of  Rangoon,  and  two  hundred  south  of  Ava. 

Here  on  the  east  are  lofty  ranges  of  mountains,  and  almost 
every  pinnacle  is  capped  with  a  village  numbering  twenty,  fifty, 
one  hundred,  and  two  hundred  houses.  These  are  perched 
upon  the  pinnacles  surrounded  by  a  bamboo  chevaux-de-frise 
to  guard  them  from  one  another.  From  time  immemorial  the 
chieftains  of  these  mountain-villages  have  warred  upon  each 
other— slaying  and  selling  into  captivity ;  having  the  most 
deadly  feuds  handed  down  from  father  to  son.  These  people  are 
Karens,  and  have  among  them,  side  by  side  with  the  spear  and 
sword,  biblical  traditions  of  the  Eternal  God,  whom  they  call 
Y'uah.  On  these  mountains  of  Tounghoo  there  are  seven  clans 
of  this  people,  speaking  all  different  dialects  of  one  language. 
They  are  the  most  interesting  people  in  Burmah,  if  not  in  Asia. 
Six  years  ago  Mr.  Mason  founded  a  mission  among  this  people, 
and  we  carried  to  them  the  first  book  they  ever  saw  in  their  own 
language.  “  It  is  Y’uah  come  back  to  the  Karens !”  they  said,  for 
their  prophets  had  taught  them  that  “Father  God,”  who  had  left 
them  for  their  wickedness,  would  again  return  and  raise  them  up. 
So  they  immediately  laid  down  their  war-clubs,  and  agreed  toge¬ 
ther  to  receive  the  White  Book,  and  worship  the  white  man’s 
God.  There  are  now  about  four  thousand  baptized  believers  in 
the  one  province  of  Tounghoo,  and  some  twenty -five  thousand 
who  have  received  teachers  and  assemble  for  worship.  There 
are  two  hundred  native  preachers,  all  supported  by  the  people, 
who  also  build  their  own  chapels. 

It  is  among  this  people  that  I  have  been  trying  to  labor  dur¬ 
ing  the  last  three  years  in  establishing  a  female  boarding-school 
cxpresssly  for  raising  up  school-mistresses  for  the  mountains. 
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The  Karens  have  organized  an  Education  Society,  and  to  this 
society  Government  has  granted  thirty  acres  of  land  lying  on 
the  river,  and  through  the  great  mercy  of  God  in  giving  us 
favor  in  the  eyes  of  government  officers  and  other  friends 
in  India  and  England,  I  have  been  enabled  to  erect  for  them  a 
large  two-story  teak  Institute,  which  they  have  greatly  aided  in 
building,  and  which  is  made  over  with  all  the  furniture,  and 
apparatus,  to  their  society  solely  for  the  education  of  their 
young  women  for  teachers. 

These  chiefs  clear  the  land,  plant  it,  take  care  of  the  premises, 
make  the  roads,  and  build  up  a  settlement  around  it.  They 
also  select  the  girls,  bring  them  down,  clothe  them,  feed  them, 
and  supply  the  books  and  stationery  for  three  years.  Then  the 
native  managers  find  good  situations  for  them  to  teach.  This  is 
the  Karen  Female  Institute,  of  Tounghoo,  established  not  with¬ 
out  many  struggles,  many  tears,  many  weary  months.  For  the 
last  three  years  I  have  lived  with  the  people,  slept  four  nights 
in  the  week  upon  the  floor  beside  them,  and  had  no  other  table 
than  a  rough  box  turned  over. 

And  the  whole  work,  step  by  step,  has  seemed  to  me  like  one 
continuous  miracle.  Ho  human  power  could  have  done  it;  but 
God — the  God  of  a  wrestling  Jacob  and  a  pleading  Hannah 
has  done  it  by  his  own  Almighty  arm ,  that  “  no  flesh  might 
glory.”  This  school  supports  fifty  young  women. 


I  have  now  purchased  a  nice  house,  and  Government  has 
given  orders  for  the  grant  of  a  beautiful  piece  of  ground  on  the 
west  side  of  the  Sittang  river,  for  another  Training  School  on  the 
same  plan.  This  is  to  be  for  three  other  nations— the  Burmese, 
Talaings,  and  Shans.  I  have  now  come  home  for  teachers  for 
these  two  schools.  For  the  Karen  Institute  my  daughter  will 
go,  if  God  permits,  and  her  passage  has  been  mercifully  pro¬ 
vided  by  Heaven  through  friends  in  England. 

For  the  other  teacher  I  have  nothing. 

There  are  the  most  pressing  reasons  why  I  should  return  im¬ 
mediately,  and  Mr.  Mason,  who  has  now  neither  child  nor  wife 
with  him,  writes:  “Please  aid  Mrs.  Mason  in  her  plans  for  fe- 
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Will  the  friends  who  may  read  these  pages  regard  his  en¬ 
treaty  as  addressed  to  them,  and  kindly  forward  me  one  dollar 
each,  towards  taking  out  a  teacher  for  this  work  ? 

Direct  to  Mrs.  Ellen  B.  Mason,  care  of  Freeman  A.  Smith, 
Esq.,  Miss.  Rooms,  38  Somerset  street,  Boston,  Mass. ;  or  to 
Anson  D.  F.  Randolph,  Publisher,  683  Broadway. 
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